VIRTUE AND EUDAIMONISM* 


By JULIA ANNAS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The two most important and central concepts in ancient ethical theory 
are those of virtue (aret@) and happiness (eudaimonia). This is well-known 
by now, as is the way that many scholars and philosophers have in recent 
years investigated the structure of ancient ethical theories, at least partly 
in the hope that this would help us in our modern ethical thinking by 
introducing us to developed theories which escape the problems that 
have led to so much frustration with deontological and consequentialist 
approaches.’ And there has indeed been considerable interest in devel- 
oping modern forms of ethics which draw inspiration, to a greater or 
lesser extent, from the ancient theories. However, there is an asymmetry 
here. Modern theories which take their inspiration from Aristotle and 
other ancient theorists are standardly called virtue ethics, not happiness 
ethics. We have rediscovered the appeal of areté, but eudaimonia is still, it 
appears, problematic for us. This has an important consequence for us, for 
in ancient theories virtue is not discussed in isolation; it is seen as part of 
a larger structure in which the overarching concept is happiness. If we 
focus on virtue alone and ignore its relation to happiness, we are missing 
a large part of the interest that study of the ancient theories can offer. 

Of course, we may be interested in virtue from a purely modern per- 
spective, and may feel it to be of no importance that ancient theories 
discuss it in relation to happiness. It is perfectly consistent to be interested 
in virtue but to consider ancient ethical theories to be too remote from 
ours to offer us any guidance. Without offering a full argument against 
this position, I think it worth pointing out two things. One is that few if 
any have thought that virtue can do all the work in a theory; the question 
arises at some point as to how we are to locate it in a wider structure. And 
ancient theories at least offer us examples of such structures, which ought 


* I have written on this topic partly because of a most fruitful exchange with L. W. Sumner 
at the University of Cincinnati conference on eudaimonia and well-being in May 1996, where 
we both read papers on ancient and modern approaches to happiness and virtue. 

Both of these approaches have been increasingly criticized for unrealistic and abstract 
approaches to moral questions, and for their inability to give a convincing account of moral 
character and the role in individuals’ moral thinking of a conception of their life as a whole. 
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to be of some use to us? Secondly, one reason why much modern dis- 
cussion of virtue ethics has remained at a relatively discursive and vague 
level has been reluctance to explore the ways in which virtue might be 
located in a systematic ethical theory. Focus on virtue has in some 
discussions been associated with a reluctance to move to ethical theory, 
as opposed to discussing particular aspects of the virtues; it has some- 
times been assumed that virtue and character are untheoretical ideas, 
and that discussing them gets us away from the supposedly dehuman- 
izing and self-alienating effects of abstract theorizing But this attitude 
often rests on an unrealistically rigid and monolithic view of what 
ethical theory is, and it is ironic if it is our reason for not investigating 
the structure of ancient ethical theories, since these offer models which 
lack those features of modern theories which have commonly been 
found alienating.* 


II. VIRTUE, MODERN AND ANCIENT 


I take it as uncontroversial that at the everyday level our conception of 
virtue is unorganized, indeed something of a mess. Virtue as a serious 
idea has been so long orphaned from any serious systematic context that 
our intuitions about it tend to be both vague and conflicting. In a recent 
issue of the magazine George, a selection of famous people were asked to 
select a figure in public life best exemplifying their concept of virtue. The 
figures chosen, and the reasons given for choosing them, would be hard 
to bring under any single nontrivial characterization. Some of the inter- 
viewees identified virtue as a kind of vague do-gooding: virtue was seen 
as other-directed.° Some of the people interviewed, however, showed 
hostility to the idea of virtue, associating it with conservatism and self- 
righteousness; it was seen as self-directed, indeed egoistic, leading to a 


? Not the only such examples; the role of virtue in eighteenth-century writers such as 
Francis Hutcheson and Adam Smith is also receiving more attention, and it would be good 
to have informed comparisons of such theories with the ancient ones. 

3 S. G. Clarke and E. Simpson, eds., Anti-Theory in Ethics and Moral Conservatism (Albany, 
NY: SUNY Press, 1989), contains many papers which put forward this viewpoint. A forth- 
coming book by Michele Svatos on the structure of virtue ethics builds on and contributes 
to more theoretically ambitious types of virtue ethics. 

* These features include a bias in favor of science or mathematics as proffering the right 
structure for an ethical theory, emphasis on formalization, and readiness to discard those 
aspects of ethical experience which do not lend themselves to economical and elegant 
structuring. In my The Morality of Happiness (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), I argue 
against taking the antitheoretical urge to be central to a concern with virtue ethics. 

5 George, April/May 1996. 

© The people asked tended to pick worthy figures from their own area of competence: an 
actor picked an actor, a singer a singer, a bureaucrat a bureaucrat, a black activist a black 
activist. Otherwise, the candidates were people who ran social programs, or had overcome 
handicaps, or provided good role models. Among those with a favorable attitude toward 
virtue, the minimal content of the idea seemed to be that virtue is something other-directed, 
involving some sacrifice on the agent's part, and worthy of praise. 
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selfish indifference to others.’ This sort of contradictory result would 
probably emerge from other informal attempts to poll people about vir- 
tue. Insofar as we have a more organized conception, it seems to be a 
timid and negative one. In a wonderful Calvin and Hobbes cartoon; Calvin, 
about to throw a snowball at Susie, is restrained by Hobbes’s observation 
that some philosophers think that true happiness is to be found in a life 
of virtue. Calvin tries out this idea: he tidies his room, shovels the snow, 
takes out the garbage, and so on. But of course he rebels and goes and 
throws a snowball at Susie anyway. As he and Hobbes flee from Susie’s 
wrath, Hobbes declares that virtue needs some cheaper thrills. (Calvin’s 
response is that he will write his own philosophy book when he grows 
up.) Not being in cultural studies, I will not give you a theoretical analysis 
of the content of this cartoon, but I take it to be right in holding that our 
pre-reflective view of virtue, even if free of contradictions, is of this re- 
pressed, rule-following kind. However, even Calvin can try to be happy 
by being virtuous; our intuitions about virtue may be messy and self- 
contradictory, but they are quite pliable. It is as though we realize that 
virtue is a powerful normative notion, and would like to make more use 
of it, but have somehow lost our grip on what it is. 

Doubtless there are many reasons for this state of affairs, but one must 
surely be the way in which moral theories have demoted the status of the 
concept of virtue. For most of the twentieth century, moral theories have 
conceived themselves as mechanisms for producing answers to moral 
problems, or at least as being driven by the supposed need to provide 
answers to a range of exceptional or difficult moral dilemmas; they have 
focused on the extreme situation and the hard case. Virtues have typically 
been seen merely as dispositions to do the right thing, or to do the right 
thing reliably, and this has led to two predictable results. Virtues have 
been seen as trivial or uninteresting. Of course we would, ceteris paribus, 
prefer someone who does the right thing reliably to someone who is less 
reliable, but this seems merely a prima facie consideration, philosophers 
are good at thinking up counterexamples in which we would prefer the 
unreliable person who, in a nonstandard situation, does what is in fact the 
right thing. Seen in this light, stress on virtues can even seem dubious, 
displaying an ungrounded preference for the routine over the excep- 
tional, for the rule-follower over the person who is always ready to apply 


? This is how it was viewed in the associated essay by Joe Queenan: “[A]t heart, almost 
all of the virtue books emanate from the right. . . .” Queenan presents focus on virtue as a 
smug conservative attempt to justify ignoring the needs of others, thus linking it with social 
attitudes such as attacks on welfare. He never explains why virtue should be conceived as 
egoistic and self-satisfied. 

8 Bill Watterson, There’s Treasure Everywhere: A Calvin and Hobbes Collection (Kansas City: 
Andrews and McMeel, 1996), p. 96. In the Calvin and Hobbes cartoons, widely syndicated 
in the United States from the early eighties to 1996, Calvin is a small boy and Hobbes his 
tiger (a toy tiger to others, Hobbes shares an imaginative world with Calvin, in which one 
of the people they interact with is Susie, the girl next door). 
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the theory from scratch in every new situation. Moreover, if virtues are 
seen as dispositions to do the right thing, whatever that is, and if that is 
determined by the theory, then virtues can be reshaped to accommodate 
whatever is, according to the theory, the right thing, and their content just 
fails mechanically out of the theory. Thus, we get utilitarian virtues which 
are simply dispositions to do whatever is, from a utilitarian point of view, 
the right thing to do, and whose content must, obviously, be completely 
fluid. (Or else they are defined at a secondary place in the theory as 
dispositions to act in certain ways which have utilitarian value by being 
reliable, rather than by reliably producing certain results; but then we are 
back with the ungrounded preference for the routine.) It is easy to see 
why virtue, so conceived, is not very important or serious from a theo- 
retical point of view. Perhaps this combination of secondary status and 
plasticity in theory has contributed to the general uncertainty at the ev- 
eryday level as to what virtue is. 

It is clear here that we are helped by turning to the ancient theories and 
their accounts of virtue, and it is also clear why: they are complex and 
structured. Whether we agree with them or not, the ancients are not in the 
kind of uncertainty about virtue that we tend to find ourselves in. Virtue 
is a disposition or state (something which, in turn, is the object of some 
attention in the metaphysical and logical parts of the ancient theories). It 
is something which goes deep in the person, and is a matter of their 
character, not a particular style of acting or living. The disposition in- 
volves two things, which develop together and are intertwined in prac- 
tice. One is the ability to reason reflectively in the morally right way. 
(What this way will amount to, will differ among different theories. Ar- 
istotle puts more weight on following role models, the Stoics more on 
formulating general rules.) The person who has developed this ability, the 
sophos or phronimos, will get things right, and make the correct decisions. 
The other thing involved in virtue is a developed habit of feeling and 
reacting in the right way, that is, the way that accords with the correct 
reasoning. Again, what this involves will differ from school to school; 
Stoics and Aristotelians disputed over the nature and role of the emo- 
tions. But there is no basic dispute as to virtue’s being a settled and 
deeply rooted state of the person, involving a complex interaction of 
reasoning and feeling; the virtuous person picks out what are in fact the 
morally salient aspects of the relevant situation, and reacts to them in the 
appropriate way. Moreover, virtue is not the disposition to be “excellent” 
in some way; ancient virtues are the moral virtues—bravery, “temper- 
ance” or self-control, justice, and practical wisdom. Virtue is in ancient 
theories the locus of what we call morality. Forms of modern virtue ethics 
which miss this point, and erase the difference between moral virtue and 
nonmoral excellence lose contact with the ancient theories, and so do 
some modern translations of ancient texts which use “excellence” to trans- 
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late areté.? This account is, of course, very brief and crudely stated; I have 
defended these claims at length in part 1 of The Morality of Happiness.’ 
Here I merely wish to make the point that the ancient conception of virtue 
is definite, coherent, and complex by comparison with the modern one, 
and thus that it is no surprise that some modern versions of “virtue 
ethics” have wished to appeal to it. 


Ill. HAPPINESS, MODERN AND ANCIENT 


But ancient theories, as I mentioned, do not just discuss virtue; for them 
it is part of a theory the overarching concept in which is happiness. Virtue 
is seen as a means to, or a part of, or as constituting the whole of, hap- 
piness (depending on the theory). And it is here that our real troubles 
begin, both as interpreters and as modern theorists hoping for insight 
from the ancients. For it is undeniable that any of these claims, even the 
weakest, sounds odd to us, and the thesis that virtue is actually sufficient 
for happiness tends to sound absurd. If, like Bentham, we think the whole 
idea self-evidently absurd, we will proceed no further," but ironically the 
more prepared we are to take seriously the ancient notion of virtue, the 
more trouble we are apt to have with the notion of happiness which 
allows for these claims. Since the ancients do not see the need to argue 
against, or even seem to be aware of, any dismissive reactions like 
Bentham’s to the idea that virtue might be sufficient for eudaimonia, it 
might well appear that eudaimonia cannot be happiness as that has been 
understood in the modern period.'? 

This is an important point both for historical interpretation and for 
modern moral thinking. The recent revival of interest in virtue ethics has 
often been associated with an isolated emphasis on virtue and a reluc- 
tance to locate virtue in a theoretical structure. And philosophers who 
have treated virtue systematically as part of a whole theory have taken 
their models from the modern rather than the ancient tradition.’* If we are 
to take a systematic interest in ancient theories of virtue, it seems that we 
must pay attention to the way they locate virtue within an overall theory 


? Aret? does have a broad sense in which it covers the nonmoral excellence of various 
things, but ancient philosophical writers are clear that the relevant sense in ethics is what we 
would call moral virtue; see Annas, The Morality of Happiness, pp. 129-31. 

10 Annas, The Morality of Happiness (supra note 4). 

1 Bentham dismisses the idea of virtue’s sufficiency for happiness as self-contradictory 
nonsense; see Jeremy Bentham, Deontology, Together with A Table of the Springs of Action, and 
the Article on Utilitarianism, ed. Amnon Goldworth (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983), 
p. 300. Bentham gives no reason for this other than the fact that he finds the idea absurd. It 
may be that he located the problem in the relevant notion of happiness, rather than in virtue, 
given that he devotes a chapter to dismissing the summum bonum as “consummate non- 
sense.” 

121 am grateful to L. W. Sumner for presenting this issue in a forceful and well-argued 
way which has greatly clarified my own thinking on the matter. 

13 See Michael Slote, From Morality to Virtue (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992). 
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of happiness, and from the first this forces on us the question of how we 
are to understand the ancient conception of happiness. Can we regard it 
as a coherent version of a concept of which our own version is messier 
and more problematic? This certainly seems to be the case with virtue. 
Our intuitions about virtue are unsystematic and potentially in conflict, 
but we recognize that there is a powerful normative concept there, and we 
can recognize when another tradition has a more coherent version of it. 

This might seem to be hopeless with respect to happiness, for a reason 
already brought out. Even if we think Bentham was willfully unsympa- 
thetic as an interpreter, we may well think it hopeless, either at the ev- 
eryday level or at the level of moral philosophy, to defend the thesis that 
virtue is sufficient for happiness. Appreciating the more robust ancient 
conception of virtue does not seem to help; prima facie, it makes the 
matter worse. 

What we should notice here, though, is that the thesis that virtue is 
sufficient for happiness was found a hard saying in the ancient world 
also. It was not thought to be nonsense, but many rejected it in favor of 
more intuitive views which gave a separate role in happiness to conven- 
tional goods like health and wealth. Thus, pointing out that some ancient 
theories claimed that virtue was sufficient for happiness, whereas if we 
tried to do this we should find it an unacceptable claim, closes too soon 
the issue of whether the ancient notion of happiness is quite different 
from ours. If we look at what are likely to be the stress points of a theory, 
we should not be surprised to find stress. If we find the sufficiency of 
virtue for happiness absurd, whereas the ancients found it difficult to 
accept but not absurd, then indeed our conception of happiness seems to 
come under more stress from the idea. But rather than try to measure 
degrees of stress here, it is more useful to look at areas of possible agree- 
ment between the ancient and the modern conceptions of happiness. For 
if we do this, it puts us in a better position to see just where the stress is 
coming from, for us, when we consider the thesis that virtue is sufficient 
for happiness. 

The ancient conception of happiness appears, in Plato and Aristotle, as 
an obvious specification of our final end. We see this emerge, in a way 
that is presented as coming naturally on the everyday level, in Plato’s 
Euthydemus.'* Socrates impresses on a young man, Cleinias, the need to 
be serious about philosophy and not to treat it as a competitive game, as 
do the sophists in the dialogue. (The passage thus serves as a protreptic 
or exhortation to the philosophical life; Cleinias, the unformed boy who 
is to choose between the serious and the superficial ways of life, clearly 
makes the reader think about the way she would face such a choice in her 
own life.) Socrates begins from assumptions which are well-marked as 

14 Plato, Euthydemus, 278d-282e. The argument is couched in terms of “doing well” or eu 


prattein, but it is clear from 280b6 that this is regarded as synonymous with “being happy” 
or eudaimonein. (See also Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1095a18-20.) 
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being shared by all parties to the discussion. Everyone, he claims, wants 
to be happy; actually, it is a silly question to ask if everyone wants to be 
happy, since it would be absurd to deny it. Further, it would also be 
absurd to deny that being happy requires having many good things, and, 
moreover, good things which must benefit us. 

The argument which follows is, though short, controversial; and I shall 
not go into the details of it here.'° But one feature of it stands out. Cleinias 
has, as. expected, very conventional views about happiness; the good 
things it requires are, he thinks, conventional goods like health, wealth, 
political power, and suchlike. Socrates argues that these things are not 
good at all; the only thing that is good is virtue (here identified with 
practical wisdom, the excellence of the virtuous person’s practical rea- 
soning), and the other things are only good as put to use by virtue. This 
is an astounding conclusion for such a short argument, but the argument 
was an influential one; we can see the Stoics developing a similar line 
of thought. What is most striking here is that Plato leaves standing the 
point about happiness—that it is what we seek in all we do—at the cost 
of throwing out the intuition that health, wealth, and other conventional 
goods are good things, which benefit us. Happiness must come from the 
possession and use of good things, and the argument is to persuade us 
that we can be very wrong about what those good things are—in fact, our 
values are completely mistaken. But we cannot, it seems, tinker with the 
idea that it would be absurd to deny that happiness is what everyone 
seeks. Plato does not even consider the idea that happiness is, in fact, 
what we intuitively think it to be—being benefited by goods like health 
and wealth—while virtue makes a different, and more insistent, claim, 
one which overrides that of happiness. 

That the argument goes this way might be merely an idiosyncrasy —or 
perversity if you like—of Plato’s, though it would be odd to insist so 
strongly on the intuitive nature of the premises and then make an obvi- 
ously perverse move with respect to them. But we can see that Plato’s 
reaction to this argument is not idiosyncratic if we turn to the famous 
passage in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics in which he says that everyone 
agrees that our final good is happiness, but everyone disagrees as to what 
it is. The first disagreement he mentions is that between “the many” and 
“the wise”: exactly the kind of division set up in the Euthydemus. Aristotle 
does not think that any argument is needed to show that all agree that our 
final good is happiness; clearly to him it seems as absurd to deny this as 
it does to Plato. Moreover, he immediately says that there is wide dis- 


15 See Gregory Vlastos, Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), ch. 6; and my article “Virtue as the Use of Other Goods,” in Terence 
Irwin and Martha C. Nussbaum, eds., Virtue, Love, and Form: Essays in Memory of Gregory 
Vlastos (Edmonton: Academic Printing and Publishing, 1993), pp. 53-66. 

16 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1095a17-22. Cf. the later passage at 1097b22-24, where 
Aristotle says that it is a platitude to say that the final good is happiness, and we seek 
further specification of it. 
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agreement as to what happiness is, thus showing that disagreement about 
what is good, and so a way of achieving happiness, is normal; he never 
envisages an argument to replace happiness as our final end. 

Is it similarly platitudinous for us that happiness is our final end, what 
we seek in everything we do? This turns out to be complex. On the one 
hand, there is a certain undeniable appeal to the idea. When the question 
is raised, it is generally easy to find people agreeing to the idea that 
everything we do is done for the sake of happiness. Philosophers teaching 
elementary ethics classes, for example, generally report that students find 
it obvious that happiness directs even altruistic behavior and self-sacrificing 
lives. (Philosophers’ own intuitions on the subject, of course, are hope- 
lessly infected by their discussion of theories.) This ready consensus may, 
of course, have a variety of sources, some of which may be dubious.’” But 
there is undoubtedly some thought easily available to us which to some 
extent mirrors Aristotle’s readiness to move from final end to happiness. 

How well does this thought stand up to reflection about the nature of 
our final end? Here it is instructive to look at a passage in Plato’s Phile- 
bus, which is interesting for our purposes in that it appeals only to 
ordinary common-sense intuitions.'? Formally the argument is about the 
good, but it is clearly said that what is being sought is what will make a 
human life happy.” Socrates and his interlocutor, Protarchus, agree that 
this good is what everything seeks, and that it must be perfect and suf- 
ficient. Since Protarchus is at this point a hedonist and Socrates is de- 
fending the claims of reason, their views about the content of the good life 
could hardly be more different, but they have no trouble agreeing on 
these points, which can fairly clearly be seen as formal points about our 
final good, analogous to the formal points that Aristotle makes.” If the 
good is complete, then nothing need be added to it for it to make the good 
life good. This formal point turns out to have considerable power; for 
when Protarchus holds that the life of pleasure is the good life, Socrates 
shows him that in that case pleasure would be complete, and could not be 


17 It may be that unreflective egoism plays a role in some people’s ready assent to the idea 
that happiness is our final end, and that if egoism is rejected the assent is not nearly so ready. 
But what matters here is simply that at the intuitive level the assent is pretty ready. 

18 Plato, Philebus, 20b-23b. 

19 Unlike the surrounding material, which is methodologically among the most baffling in 
Plato. 

20 Plato, Philebus, 11d4-6. Note the references to the lives of pleasure, etc., in the argument, 
as at 20e1-2, 21d8-9; and at 20d, it is said that everything strives for the good. These points 
are reminiscent of Aristotle’s discussion of happiness. It remains odd that, although the 
Philebus is about the issues discussed in other dialogues in terms of virtue and happiness, 
these terms are mentioned very seldom in the dialogue, which focuses rather on pleasure 
and reason as factors in a human life. 

21 At Philebus, 20d, the good is said to be complete or teleon, and sufficient or hikanon; at 
22a9-b8, it is said that the lives of pleasure and reason on their own do not contain the good 
(that makes human lives happy), since if they did, they would have been sufficient, com- 
plete, and choiceworthy by all. Here even the terminology suggests Aristotle’s establish- 
ment of the points that our final end must be complete and self-sufficient. 
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found to be lacking anything. However, a life of pleasure unaccompanied 
by any intellectual activity of any kind would be no life for a human to 
choose; it would be the life of a clam, whose pleasures come and go 
unaccompanied by any consciousness or memory. Similarly, a life purely 
of reason would be no life for a human to choose (though it would be fine 
for a god);”* humans need a life made up in some way of both pleasure 
and reason. Here an important conclusion is reached simply by appealing 
to ordinary intuitions about completeness, and the result is decisive. It 
does not occur to Protarchus to question the assumption that a final aim 
must be complete. Hence, if pleasure is not complete—if it leaves out 
something important as an object of rational aim—then it cannot be the 
good that a human life aims at. And exactly the same goes for reason. 
There is no need for lengthy argument, since the crucial assumption 
about completeness is shared and regarded as not open to question. 

Would modern intuitions about completeness be as robust? It would be 
rash to assert that an analogue of the Philebus argument would go through 
in such an uncomplicated way. It is much more likely that, if we had a 
plausible candidate for happiness, but it were pointed out that this can- 
didate lacked something important to human life, the response would be 
that there is more to life than happiness. A modern analogue to Pro- 
tarchus might claim that if pleasure lacks something important, this shows 
not that a life cannot be made happy by pleasure but rather that happi- 
ness is not the only reasonable aim in life. 

It seems, then, that while we can easily come to agree that happiness is 
a thin specification of the end we seek in everything that we do, this is not 
as robust a thought for us as for the ancients, and we do not reject other 
thoughts on the basis of it as they do. We seem in fact to have divided 
intuitions about happiness, and they divide on the issue of completeness. 
We can agree that happiness is what we seek in everything that we do; 
but we also seem to have a more limited and demarcated notion of 
happiness, given which it could be reasonable to aim at other things in life 
as well. Obviously pleasure, enjoyment, and so on will be more plausible 
candidates for this limited notion of happiness than they can be for hap- 
piness if that is defined as complete. 


IV. THE TRANSFORMATIVE ROLE OF VIRTUE 


There is also a larger difference, which emerges when we look at the 
role of happiness in all the ancient theories, as the unreflective starting 
point of our thoughts, and also as the end point, when we have argued 
the matter through and adopted the right theory as to what happiness is. 
This point is not limited to theories which make virtue prominent in or 
sufficient for happiness, but it shows up most clearly in their case; and 


22 At Philebus, 33b, the life of reason without pleasure or pain is said to be most godlike; 
but this of course disqualifies it from being a good candidate for the human good. 
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therefore I shall discuss it with reference to the theories of Socrates in the 
Socratic dialogues of Plato, and of the Stoics, who found inspiration in the 
figure of Socrates. Both Socrates and the Stoics claim that virtue is suffi- 
cient for happiness, and, before returning to the point that we tend to find 
this an unconvincing claim, it is worth looking more closely at how this 
claim is to be understood, and exactly where the disagreement lies. 

Socrates” holds, as we have seen from the Euthydemus passage above, 
that happiness is our final end, and that we achieve this by having good 
things, which benefit us. What is striking in passages in other dialogues 
is the way in which Socrates stresses the idea that virtue is the only thing 
worth having, in a particularly strong and uncompromising way. Since 
Plato writes dialogues and not treatises, these claims are not explicitly 
brought into relation to the more theoretical discussion in the Euthydemus, 
and indeed when we look at some of the most familiar of these passages 
it requires some effort on our part to see them as part of a theory of 
happiness in the first place. In the Gorgias, Socrates puts forward, aware 
that it will be found deeply unconvincing, the claim that it is so important 
to do right and not to do wrong, that it is better to be wronged than to 
wrong others, and, if one does wrong others, better to be punished than 
to get away with it. And ‘in two other dialogues whose uncompromising 
tone matches that of the Gorgias, he makes the point even clearer. “If it 
becomes clear,” he says in the Crito, “that such conduct is unjust, I cannot 
help thinking that the question whether we are sure to die, or to suffer 
any other ill-effect for that matter, if we stand our ground ... ought not 
to weigh with us at all in comparison with the risk of acting unjustly.”* 
And in the Apology, Socrates says, “You are mistaken, my friend, if you 
think that a man who is worth anything ought to spend his time weighing 
up the prospects of life and death. He has only one thing to consider in 
performing any action: that is, whether he is acting justly or unjustly, like 
a good man or a bad one.””* 

This does not look to us like a position about happiness at all, let alone 
a plausible one. But we have reason to consider Socrates a eudaimonist, 
given the way that, in the Euthydemus passage, he readily accepted a 
radical redefinition of good such that virtue is the only thing that is good, 
rather than budge on the principle that happiness is what we seek in all 
we do. As is often the case, we can find the key to a good interpretation 
by looking at the later moral theory of the Stoics, who saw themselves as 
Socratics in this respect, but who have a more developed and technical 
theory which can serve as a template to bring out the overall shape of 


23 I am ignoring all versions of the “Socratic problem” here, since they do not affect my 
point. I take it that there is a coherent position in Plato’s Socratic dialogues which can be 
attributed to early Plato, using Socrates as the figure who holds (and embodies) this view. 

24 Plato, Crito, 48d, in The Last Days of Socrates, trans. Hugh Tredennick and Harold Tarrant 
(London: Penguin, 1993). 

2 Plato, Apology, 28b, in The Last Days of Socrates. 
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Socrates’ ideas. The Stoics hold explicitly that virtue is not only necessary 
but also sufficient for happiness. If we grant the sufficiency of virtue for 
happiness (a big ‘if’, of course; we shall shortly be looking at the thesis), 
we can see why Socrates can be a eudaimonist and yet be uncompromis- 
ing about virtue. The virtuous person, just by being virtuous, has what 
matters for happiness, and thus can lose other things without losing what 
is sufficient for happiness. Hence it is a mistake even to let these things 
enter into one’s deliberations and be weighed up against the prospect of 
wrongdoing; this is what Socrates rejects so violently in the above pas- 
sages. For to think of the immoral action as an option for you is already 
to be thinking of things like life, health, and wealth as parts of happiness 
in their own right, and this is a fundamental mistake if indeed virtue is 
sufficient for happiness. Moreover, we can make sense of the counterin- 
tuitive position of the Gorgias: if virtue is indeed sufficient for happiness, 
then the wicked person is, in being wicked, harming himself; hence the 
conventional evil of punishment may actually improve his life, by giving 
him the chance to change and become virtuous, which is the only way to 
achieve happiness. Thus, conventional evils may be good for the bad 
person. And conventional good things can add nothing toward happi- 
ness: hence for the vicious person they are not good, since they do noth- 
ing to make him virtuous, which is all that matters for happiness, and 
may produce a misleading and dangerous illusion of happiness, or the 
means to develop as an even less virtuous person than he is. Nor do 
conventional goods form, for the virtuous person, a part of happiness in 
their own right, since the virtuous person already has what is sufficient 
for happiness. 

In all this, something seems to be conspicuously missing. If virtue is 
sufficient for happiness in the way that Socrates is represented as tren- 
chantly insisting, why should the virtuous person have any interest in 
anything other than virtue? Why should he have any reason to choose 
health over illness, wealth over poverty? Since these things make no 
contribution to happiness in their own right, why would he not be indif- 
ferent to them? There is a deafening silence in the Socratic dialogues on 
this point,6 and we do not find the kind of answer that is needed until the 
Stoics introduce their idea of what they call “indifferents.” 

The Stoics hold that virtue, which is sufficient for happiness, has a 
value which is of a different sort from the value that other kinds of things 
have. Several important Stoic doctrines hang on this point” Health, wealth, 
and other conventional goods are referred to as “indifferents” and have a 
different kind of value, called “selective” value, since we have reason to 
select among them, although what we do when we thus select is different 


6 Indeed, Vlastos finds the silence so deafening that he takes the problem to be an 
indication that Socrates does not in fact hold that virtue is sufficient for happiness. 

27 These doctrines include not just the sufficiency of virtue for happiness, but the theory 
of preferred indifferents and the account of right actions. 
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in kind from what we do when we are motivated to pursue virtue, which 
is called “choosing” virtue to distinguish it from our attitude to the in- 
differents. Indifferents like health that we have reason to go for are said 
to be “preferred” because of the selective value they have; those that we 
have reason to avoid, like illness, correspondingly have selective dis- 
value, and so are dispreferred. The point of the special terminology is to 
make the point that the two kinds of value are different in kind. When the 
question arises, whether the virtuous person would have any reason to go 
for preferred indifferents, such as health and wealth, the answer takes up 
and extends the suggestion in the Euthydemus that things other than 
virtue are good only as put to use by virtue. For the Stoics take over the 
Socratic idea that virtue is a skill (techné): it is skill in living, and it works 
on the material of virtue, that is, the everyday things which have selective 
value and which we must select among to make our way through the day. 
Things that are indifferent and have merely selective value make a con- 
tribution to happiness only as part of the virtuous life, not in their own 
right. Health adds nothing to the vicious life, and does not make the 
vicious person happier, because it has not been taken up into the network 
of concerns that the virtuous person has; in the vicious person’s life it is 
put to the wrong kind of use, and has the wrong kind of value. 

We might try to express the idea by saying that things other than virtue 
which are conventionally good—health, wealth, and so on—have merely 
conditional value, whereas virtue has unconditional value. But this does 
not quite locate the important point, since the preferred indifferents do 
have a form of unconditional value, namely selective value. What matters 
here is their value as contributing to happiness; and this is conditional on 
their being given a place and function within a virtuous life—on their 
being “put to use” by the skill of virtue. 

It is easy to feel, at this point, that the problems raised by an outrageous 
claim—that virtue is sufficient for happiness—have been resolved in an 
academic fashion, and that we still lack any real insight into the idea that 
virtue is sufficient for happiness. For what could it be, to recognize that 
you have reason to go for health rather than illness, and yet to think that 
health makes no contribution toward your happiness except as embed- 
ded in a life of virtue? On this view, the healthy vicious person is not 
happy, because he is vicious; his excellent health provides no compensa- 
tion whatever, and makes him no happier than he would be being ill— 
indeed, it may perhaps be responsible for making him unhappier, since it 
provides means for him to sustain and increase his wickedness in a hale 
and hearty way.® 


28 Moreover, this change in perspective affects our view of what the virtuous and vicious 
person can be said to accomplish. James Griffin has made the point that Wagner, not a good 
person, nonetheless could be said to have led a great life because of his many accomplish- 
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Something is playing a role here which is not picked out as such by any 
ancient concept, though the idea emerges from ancient discussions of 
virtue overall. Virtue is not just one disposition among many, though one 
which is mysteriously guaranteed to be of more significance for virtue 
than other aspects of your life. Virtue is of more importance than other 
things in your life because it controls the value that they have for you. 
Virtue, in a word, can transform a human life. It can do so because it can 
transform your view of what happiness is.*” The virtuous person is not 
tempted to identify happiness with something like having a lot of money, 
for virtue enables you to correct ordinary valuations and arrive at a true 
estimate of value. Moreover, the virtuous person does not ascribe the 
wrong kind of value to money. She can perfectly well allow that normally, 
and ceteris paribus, we have reason to go for money rather than its ab- 
sence; but she realizes that even though it has this selective value, this 
does not make it good in itself, regardless of context. Only the virtuous 
person properly knows how to put money to use and do the right things 
with it; and thus only in the virtuous person’s life does money make a 
contribution to happiness. 

We can see here a line of thought which is intuitively acceptable and 
attractive up to a point, taken further than we would normally be pre- 
pared to take it. We are familiar with the idea that money does not, just 
on its own, make a life happy. Many lives of the rich and famous are 
spectacularly unhappy because the person cares so much about money 
that he piles it up without taking thought as to the use to which to put it, 
and then finds himself at a loss. With money, doubtless some wish- 
fulfillment enters into our judgment that the rich and famous are not 
happy, but we frequently do make such judgments about people who 
have obvious shares of conventional goods such as beauty or political 
power. This idea, that conventional goods will benefit you, and thus make 
you happy, only if you have the right character to make good use of them, 


ments. Ancient philosophers, however (at any rate those in the Socratic-Stoic tradition), 
would not regard Wagner’s accomplishments as something neutrally assessable (perhaps to 
be weighed against his admitted defects). Rather, our view of what he accomplished would 
already be affected by our view of the place of these accomplishments in his life. In the 
Gorgias, Socrates is represented as uncompromisingly unimpressed by the Parthenon and 
the other Acropolis buildings that we admire so much; rather than letting their aesthetic 
qualities be weighed against the problematic way they were financed, he insists on discuss- 
ing them in their context of imperialistic and demagogic policy. 

2° Does this also require a revisionist view of virtue (a point raised by Fred Miller)? It 
certainly requires something very different from modern views of virtue. Yet a person in the 
ancient world might not be wrong about what virtue is (she might think of it as a disposition 
to do the right thing for the right reason, and this is correct in outline) but might nonetheless 
have a radically wrong view of the place and role of virtue in life. Aristotle, in Rhetoric, 
Book I, ch. 5, retails ordinary views of happiness which give virtue rather low priority; they 
are defective in their grasp of the relation between virtue and other things, not in their view 
of what virtue is (just as they are wrong in their view of the importance of wealth, not in 
their view of what wealth is). 
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appears in Plato in a passage in the Menexenus, where it is part of a string 
of cliches uttered in an ultra-conventional speech, so we can be fairly sure 
that Plato took it to be part of common-sense intuition.” 

Plato and the Stoics, however, take this idea far beyond what common 
sense makes of it. We are open to the idea that money just as such will not 
improve the life of the vicious person, and that getting rid of the relevant 
vices is the first step to take. It is a much stronger position to hold that a 
good person cannot be harmed, as Socrates says in the Apology, that there 
is no pain or loss which can have an important enough effect on the 
virtuous person for him to lose his happiness. For that to be the case, 
virtue must have transformed his life so much that he continues to regard 
himself as having what matters for happiness, despite the pain and loss 
(which he minds, of course; virtue does not transform your life to the 
point that you cease to notice them). 

This idea of virtue as transformative of a life, and radically affecting the 
value of other things for the person, is obviously removed from modern, 
more limited ideas of virtue. But it is also a notable development of 
ancient ideas; people happy to accept the point made in the Menexenus 
would require effort to get them to accept, still less live by, the idea that 
virtue is actually sufficient for happiness. It is far from a given in ancient 
ethical thought that virtue has this transformative power; Aristotle, for 
example, sees its force as being much more limited than this, and allows 
that conventional goods do form a part of happiness in their own right 
(though only up to a point; virtue does determine the limit of what they 
can add). 

It is clear from the progression of ideas that I have traced that we have 
located a very large difference between ancient and modern ideas about 
happiness. Even if we are willing to grant the starting point, that our final 
end is happiness, we find great difficulty in the idea that, by the time we 
allow that virtue can transform a life, we are still talking about happiness. 
This difficulty does not just arise from the idea that virtue can have this 
effect. Nor does it arise just from the idea that this is too demanding a 
theory. We are familiar with the objection to a moral theory, that it is too 
demanding. This may mean either that the theory is too lofty for human 
nature; it defines its goals so high that it takes itself out of the running as 
a moral theory. Or it may mean that, while recognizably a theory that we 
can attempt to pursue, it sets goals that so many will fail to reach so 
decisively that it is difficult to accept as a serious option. In the ancient 
world, the Socratic and Stoic theories were certainly seen as demanding, 
in contrast to less demanding theories such as Aristotle’s. Indeed, this 
became a familiar topic of debate: Aristotelians attacked Stoic theories as 
unrealistic, while Stoics regarded Aristotelian theories as feeble in their 
concessions to weak human nature. But no school in the ancient world 


30 Plato, Menexenus, 246d-247a. 
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had the response that the demandingness of Stoic types of theory ruled 
them out as theories of happiness. On the question of demandingness 
itself, our reactions are not very different; we recognize that demanding 
theories can be seen as unrealistic, and less demanding theories as too 
concessive, while tending to assume that the onus is on the critic to show 
why morality must be shown to demand what human nature can readily 
come up with. However, many people now do tend to find the Stoic 
theory unacceptable as a theory of happiness, not just too demanding a 
theory, and this shows us that important modern assumptions about 
happiness are playing a role. 


V. HAPPINESS TRANSFORMED 


Happiness in ancient theories, from the Euthydemus on, is our final goal 
in life, even when our view of what it consists of is radically changed, so 
that we seek it in virtue rather than in conventional goods. Hence it is the 
goal we have at our starting point, when we begin to reflect about our 
lives, and also the goal we have at the end, when we are committed (say) 
to virtue’s being the only good thing, and sufficient for happiness. Hap- 
piness is the continuing goal we have, but it can be transformed by virtue; 
we go on seeking happiness, but our conception of where to look for it 
and how we have to be to get it can be utterly reconfigured. Here, how- 
ever, we run up against two aspects of the modern idea of happiness, to 
be discussed in what follows: firstly, the modern idea that happiness is 
subjective, and secondly, that it is rigid, not allowing significant modifica- 
tion of content. 

One corollary of the ancient theories is that the person who has suc- 
cessfully transformed his idea of what happiness is, is now in a position 
to say that he was wrong before. He thought that happiness consisted in 
wealth and power, but he now sees that this was a mistake. Hence, he has 
to conclude that, when he was living the unenlightened life of wealth and 
power, he thought he was happy at the time, but was not. Here we collide 
with some strong modern intuitions. For it can be argued, as it has been 
by L. W. Sumner,’ that our modern conception of happiness is subjective; 
if I think I am happy at a given time, then I am, and if I find out later that 
my happiness was based on mistakes of various kinds, then, while I can 
regret the mistakes, I cannot deny that I was happy. To do so involves an 
Orwellian rewriting of history. 

Is our modern conception essentially subjective? I do not think that 
there is agreement on this; some have argued that, while we are drawn to 
the subjective way of thinking, we also feel the force of the idea that 
happiness is objective, in that happiness based on mistakes turns out not 
to be happiness at all; the mistaken person would in fact rewrite their past 


31L, W. Sumner, “Happiness Now and Then,” a Taft Lecture delivered as part of a 
conference on eudaimonia and well-being at the University of Cincinnati, May 1996. 
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and say that they were not happy, though they thought they were? It is 
possible that our reactions differ with the nature of the mistakes. Sumner 
describes a case of a woman who is happily married for ten years and 
then discovers that her husband had another partner all the time. She has 
much to regret, he says, but before being undeceived she was happy: she 
was not mistaken about that. Intuitions divide here, I suspect, and neither 
the position that she was happy nor the position that she was not com- 
mands a consensus. But I think that it is different with the person who has 
moved from seeking money and power to seeking virtue as a way of 
being happy. The ancient conception allows his transformed idea of hap- 
piness still to be happiness; but we have much more difficulty with the 
idea that a person whose values have changed for the better was not 
happy before that change in values.** Undoubtedly the modern concep- 
tion of happiness has a subjective aspect—that is, even if we are not 
wholehearted about the subjectivity of happiness, some of our intuitions 
support it. Moreover, if others do not, we are less likely to claim that 
happiness is objective than we are to claim that our concept is internally 
inconsistent. 

Even if we deny that our conception of happiness is subjective, there is 
another way in which it resists the ancient transformation by virtue. Our 
conception of happiness is rigid: it is not tolerant of much shifting of 
content, certainly not the wholesale redefining demanded by the thesis 
that virtue is sufficient for happiness. This rigidity is not a matter of being 
tied to one particular content; there have been many candidate accounts 
for happiness in modern philosophy —pleasure, welfare, desire-satisfaction, 
and so on. It is a rigidity of form rather than content: although there are 
competing accounts of the content, once we have settled on it we are 
reluctant to allow that there could be radical change while thinking that 
we are still talking about happiness.** We have problems with the idea 
that happiness might alter in content while retaining its role as our goal. 

It seems undeniable that there are these differences at least between 
ancient and modern notions of happiness. It would be interesting to 
investigate further the sources of these differences, but I do not have the 
scope or the knowledge to do this here. It is tempting to trace the idea of 
happiness as subjective to the Utilitarians’ insistence on defining it as 
pleasure and the absence of pain; but perhaps there are broader causes, 
and certainly neither Bentham nor Mill writes as though there were a 


32 See Richard Kraut, “Two Conceptions of Happiness,” Philosophical Review, vol. 88, no. 2 
(1979), pp. 167-97. 

33 There is a range of cases here; I suspect that we might accept that someone was not 
really happy whose previous values were self-defeating or masochistic or in some obvious 
way defective; but it is harder to make the case for a change of values where the ones 
adopted depend on acceptance of a theory and are controverted by other theories. Would 
we be happy to say that the Emperor Charles V was never happy until he retired to a 
monastery? 

34 This is a point I stress in The Morality of Happiness, ch. 22. 
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serious objective conception of happiness familiar and available which 
needed replacement. Moreover, the rigidity of happiness, which also re- 
sists transformation by virtue, seems shared by the Utilitarians with Kant, 
who never doubts that happiness can always conflict with morality, and 
that happiness should be seen as opposed to morality rather than en- 
larged by it. Together, however, with the comparative weakness of our 
attachment to the idea of happiness as our final end, these factors compel 
us to see our idea of happiness as conflicted and uncertain by comparison 
with the ancient idea. 

I suggested at the beginning that we can come to understand, and even 
accept, the ancient conception of virtue, despite the thinness, confusion, 
and uncertainty of our own conception of virtue. Is the same possible in 
the case of happiness? Can we see the ancient conception as a coherent 
and usable version of something that we have a strong attachment to as 
a normative notion, but find ourselves confused and uncertain about? 
Sumner has claimed that our modern notion is centrally a subjective one, 
and that this inhibits trying to line it up with ancient eudaimonia, which is 
so Clearly not a subjective notion. He suggests that we identify eudaimonia 
instead with some more clearly objective modern notion, such as well- 
being. This is an interesting suggestion. It would not be true to the ancient 
idea of eudaimonia in that it would be an artificial and theory-dependent 
notion, whereas eudaimonia arises naturally out of everyday language, as 
happiness does (hence both are accompanied by adjectives and verbs 
which ‘well-being’ lacks, making translation difficult).*° Further, there is 
the intriguing fact that ancient moral philosophers seem to have had the 
chance to develop an ancient concept of well-being, and did not do so. 
Democritus, regarded as a competitor with Socrates for being the origi- 
nator of moral philosophy, talked of both eudaimonia and euest@, the latter 
being Ionic Greek for ‘well-being’.*° But later philosophers note Democri- 
tus only for his ideas about eudaimonia; indeed, he is hailed as a pioneer 
for placing happiness in the soul.” Euestd never developed as a standard 
philosophical term. 

We might also, however, consider the possibility that our modern con- 
ception of happiness, rather than being firmly subjective, might be formed 
from a variety of incompatible sources; if so, it might still offer the chance 
of being, as I have throughout assumed it to be, a suitable match for 


35 Despite the differences between eudaimonia and happiness which I have explored in this 
essay, and which are striking to philosophers reflecting on virtue and happiness, “happi- 
ness” is clearly the correct translation for eudaimonia in ancient literature of all kinds, and it 
would be a mistake to conclude that we should translate eudaimonia by some other term. 

3° I owe this point to Dr. Emidio Spinelli. 

37 Arius Didymus ap. Stobaeus, Eclogae, II, 52.13-14. The passage goes on to list euestd as 
one of the ways Democritus characterizes eudaimonia, along with more subjective ones such 
as euthumia (cheerfulness) and ataraxia (tranquillity). However, later accounts of Dem- 
ocritean moral theory stress happiness and its more subjective characterizations, particu- 
larly cheerfulness, not euesto. 
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eudaimonia. By this I mean not that happiness might map exactly onto 
eudaimonia, but that it may stand to the ancient conception somewhat as 
our muddled and rather pathetic concept of virtue stands to that of the 
ancients. We have, of course, no prospects of ready acceptance of the 
consequences of the thesis that virtue is sufficient for happiness. But 
coming to understand our own moral ideas better in the light of the way 
they match and mismatch ancient ideas is always complex, and the hope 
would be that we can understand the ancient theories as theories about 
virtue and happiness, different though our own concepts of both of these 
may be. 

What this shows is that we are faced by some important options, the 
choice of which makes a profound difference to our approach to moral 
philosophy. If we accept that our conception of happiness contains sev- 
eral different and incompatible elements, we may regard it as we do our 
conception of virtue, and try to understand the ancient ideas as more 
coherent and stronger versions of the conception which we recognize as 
important but have lost a consistent interpretation of. If, on the other 
hand, we think that we do have a conception of happiness which is fairly 
strongly centered on an idea, such as subjectivity, which is clearly alien to 
the ancient approaches, then we will, like Sumner, conclude that ancient 
theories are theories of well-being rather than of happiness. 

Prominent in all this is the idea that virtue can transform a life by 
transforming the person’s conception of what happiness is. It goes with- 
out saying that this presupposes a fairly strong version of moral realism, 
for the transformation in question is not like that which results in the 
changed worlds of the deluded or the psychopathic: it is a development 
which reveals to the person what true values are. Thus, it might be re- 
jected by those who reject moral realism. But apart from this issue the 
idea that virtue can transform a life presses on our attention a question 
which I raised at the start. Modern versions of virtue ethics have tended 
to focus on virtue in isolation, and the question arises of how virtue fits 
into the larger structure of moral theory. If we cannot adjust our ideas of 
virtue and happiness to accommodate the transformative power of virtue 
on the person’s happiness, then it seems that we have to forgo the pros- 
pect of a form of eudaimonism within which there is a certain conception 
of morality. This is a conception familiar to us since Kant, but it can also 
be seen in the uncompromising statement of Socrates quoted earlier in the 
essay: morality embodies a value different in kind from the values that 
nonmoral things have, and cannot be weighed up against these other 
values, but overrides them. It is commonly assumed that eudaimonism 
cannot accommodate this conception of morality, and indeed sometimes 
this is turned into an advantage by those who dislike this conception of 
morality, but find eudaimonism appealing. As I have argued in this essay, 
however, we see this conception in the Socratic and Stoic forms of eudai- 
monism. It has proved difficult for us to understand, and still harder to 
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envisage as an option for ourselves. I have suggested that our ideas about 
virtue and happiness are both part causes of this difficulty, and that we 
must recognize the width of the gap we have to bridge if we are to 
understand, let alone adopt, a form of eudaimonism which allows its 
proper place to virtue. 
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